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REASONS, &:. 
SIR, 


| HE truly patriot Spirit which you 
bhave ſhewn during the Continuance 
of your ſhort but glorious Admini- 
ſtration, the Attention you have paid to 
every Hint for the public Good, without 
regarding from what Quarter it proceeded, 
naturally encourages every Well-wiſher to 
to his Country to offer his Sentiments on the 
Proſpect of an approaching Peace. 


Pardon me, Sir, the Preſumption of add- 
ing one to the numerous Addreſſes which 
have been made to you on this Occaſion. 
As I am perſuaded that they are moſt pa- 
tient of Remonſtrance who are beſt able to 
give Advice, I flatter myſelf that the Liber- 
ty will not offend you. 


I do not pretend, Sir, to adminiſter Coun- 
cil, but only to ſtate Matter for your, and 
the public, Confideration. If what I pro- 
| B | baſe 


(4) 
poſe is worthy of Attention, it will reach 
your Notice; if not, it will deſervedly periſh 
with thoſe many fugitive Productions, which 
breathe their laſt before they are well de- 
livered from the Preſs. 


My Propoſal, fuchyiy it is, was ſuggeſted 
by the Peruſal of a Famphiet, entirled, A 
Letter addreſſed to Two Great Men, wherein 
a Paſſage occurred, which induced me to 


deliver my Thoughts « on the agg q_ of that 
Treatiſe.” 2 


Pethaps it would not be aifficult for me 
to point out the Letter-writer by Name ; 
but as his Sentiments only are the proper 
ObjeRs of public Conſideration, an Attempt 


to diſcover his Perſon, might be Jaſtly deem 
on idle and impertinent, 


| Whoever he is, he appears to be EN ex- 

rienced in national Affairs, and not unac- 
cuſtomed to handle his Pen. We may, in 
many Parts, perceive Flaſhes of that Spirit, 
which fo greatly contributed to driye a late 
powerful Miniſter from the Helm of State, 
which he had ſo long directed againſt all the 
Torrent of Oppoſition: And from ſome diſ- 
tant Alluſions to the turbulent Tranfactions 
of thoſe Times, we may diſcover the Letter- 
writer to be a Veteran in Politicks, 175 


With 
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With regard to the Terms which he 
thinks. neceſſary to be inſiſted upon at the 
Concloſion of a Peace, he may, in ſome In- 
ſtancet, perhaps be deemed too ſanguine. 
But if, on particular Points, he diſcovers an 
Exuherance of Zeal, yet, upon the Whole, 
in my humble Apprehenſion, he appears to 
be intelligent and diſcreet. 8 


But I do not mean to enter into any Diſ- 
quiſition relating to the Particulars of his 
Propoſals. None are better capable of judg- 
ing what are the proper Terms of Peace, 
than they who have conducted the War to 
Tych a happy and glorious Ifſue. 


Therefore leaving the Terms of the ex- 
pected Treaty to wiſer Conſideration, I beg 
Leave to offer ſome few Obſervations with 
reſpect to the Method of negotiating. 


The Terms to be obtained by the enſuing 
Negotiation will, I apprehend, in a great 
Meaſure depend on the Method of treating. 
This is the primary Object of Attention, and 
cannot be too minutely conſidered. | 


Whatever is conducive to a profitable and 
glorious Accommodation, is of the utmoſt 
Importance to this Kingdom, A. good and 
ſtable Peace alone can enſure the Proſperity, 
nay, the very Being of this Nation. 


32 How- 
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However we may flatter ourſelves, in the 
ſmiling Hours of Triumph, that we are 
ſound and vigorous, yet it will require many 
Years of uninterrupted Peace, to recover 
from the Diſorders and Calamities of War. 


It will be our own Faults, if we do not 
ſecure a full Opportunity of ſtrengthening 
and ſecuring our Conſtitution. Though eur 


Strength is debilitated, that of the Enemy is 


utterly exhauſted, We may preſcribe our 


own Terms, and compell them to accept of 
our Propoſals. 0 


To give away with the Pen, as we have 
done formerly, the Advantages gained by 
the Sword, would be an Inſtance of moſt 
unpardonable Inattention. The Enemy has 
no Reſource but in Perfidy and Chicane: 
We know their Diſpoſition, and ought not 
to leave them an Opportunity of fruſtrating 
their Engagements by the Arts of Quibble 


and Intrigue, 


lt may be imprudent, therefore, to ha- 
zard a diſtant Negociation. The Letter- 


writer propoſes to fix the Scene at home, and 


to name no other Plenipotentiaries to con- 
duct the Peace, but thoſe Miniſters who di- 


rected the War. | 


This Propoſal is wiſe and juſt. To ſeg 
the Direction of the Treaty in ſuch Hands, 
* 5 would 
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would give univerſal Satisfaction, and afford 
the ſtrongeſt Aſſurance of its being conclud- 
ed with Skill and Integrity. But I beg 


Leave to extend the Propoſition. 
; me 


The Letter-writer, Sir, premiſes, that 
te by the Extinction of factious Oppoſition, 
the Channel of parliamentary Inſtruction is 
ſtopped, ſo that no other but that of the 
Preſs is left open, for thoſe Heads of Advice 
to which it may be worth a Miniſter's while 
to attend.” * FORO 


This is the. Paſſage, Sir, which ſtruck me 
with Concern, and opened a Train of 
Thought, which gave Birth to the Propoſition 
which I ſhall recommend in the Sequel. 


Surely it muſt ſurprize, and grieve every 
Lover of the Briti/h Conſtitution to hear, 
from ſuch good Authority, that the Extinc- 
tion of factious Oppoſition by the happy 
Unanimity of every Party, ſhould have cloſed 
the Channel of parliamentary Inſtruction. 
Can Inſtruction then never reach the Ears of 
a Miniſter in Parliament, but from the 
Mouth of Oppoſition ? 


I uſe the Word Oppoſition here, in the Senſe 
in which the Letter- writer employs it; not 
as denoting a Difference of Opinion, but a 
Variance of Party, and Diſagreement of 


Faction. 


Inſtruction 
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: , Inſtruction conveyed through ſuch a Chan- 
nel, can ſerve only to gratify Malignity on 
one Hand, and mortify Pride on the other. 
It is like the Application of à Cauſtick, 
which muſt torture the Patient, before it can 
operate to his Benefit,” 


No one, Sir, can entertain a higher Notion 


of the Dignity of Parliaments than myſelf, or 


bear greater Reſpect to theit Authority. For 


the Honour, therefore, of thoſe auguſt, Aſp 


ſemblies, nay, for the Credit'of human. Na- 
ture, I am unwilling to believe, that nothing 
but Enmity to a Miniſter can open the 
Mouths of our Repreſentatives, and that ſe- 
natorial Eloquence has its Roet in Faction. 
Such a Suppoſition, Sir, would be, in the 
higheſt degree, * to the Reputati 
of Parliament. Every one is preſumed 
come there with a Diſpoſition and an Abi- 
lity to ſervye his Country. Conſequently 
they will be earneſt in communicating what- 


ever they deem eſſential to that Purpoſe, yy 


reſolute in oppoſing whatever they appre- 
hend to have a contrary Tendency, — * 
. The, Diſcharge of theſe Duties, ſuppoſes 
them neither biaſſed by their Connections 


with one Party *, or prejudiced by their En- 


| mity 
" ® I uſe Party here in pejoreni Senſum. An Aflocity 
tion for the Purpoſe of reſiſting Oppreſſion or heyy :-4 
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mity to another. A real Concern for the 
common Welfare, will direct every Speech, f 


and determine every Vote, They will re- 
member that they are ſummoned together 


to council; not to N to debate, not 
to dictate. 5 


If the worſt of Ke is hat 'of Senſe; the 
Parcimony,is doubly criminal in a Senator. 
To adviſe, is the Privilege, nay, the Duty, of 
every one in Parliament; to direct, can be 
the Lot but of a few. Men may be unani- 


mous about the End, * differ with reſpect 
| to the Means. 


But ſuch is the pride of una Fitne, 
that they who! have a Capacity for adviſing, 
aſpire to govern, Not content to draw in 
friendly Concert with others of equal Abi- 


lities, they are eager to take the Lead, and 
ſcorn to aſſiſt thoſe whom they cannot rule, 


It is difficult to conceive any thing more 
mortifying and deplorable, than to ſee Fac- 
tion, diſappointed in its towering Views of 
Ambition, fit down in ſullen Silence, and 
acquieſce with affected Unanimity. 


Vunanimity I cannot call it, fince the Mind 
has no ſhare in the Acquieſcence. It is at 


fing 1 is not a Party in the appropriated 
Sense of the Word. As Salluſt obſerves, Haæc inter 
Bono, Amicitia, inter Malos Factio eff. 

beſt 
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beſt but a negative Union. Neceſſity com- 


pells an outward Conformity, but the ww. 
yet continues in Oppoſition. . 


An Union of this Kind, is like a broken 
Glaſs decorated with curious Painting. The 
Colours hide the Flaw, but Go. not repair 
the Fracture. 


I am willing to ſuppoſe, however, that 
there is a farther, and pardon me if I ſay a 
better, Reaſon than that aſſigned by the in- 
genious and worthy Letter-writer, why the 
Channel of parliamentary Inſtruction is ſtop- 
ped on the Subject of the expected Treaty 
of Peace. 


As the Power of denounciog War, and 
concluding Peace, are among the grand Pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, it might be inde- 
cent, perhaps, in the Parliament to antici- 
pate the royal Deciſion, by recommending 
Terms of Accommodation. 


Such a Liberty might be thought to en- 
trench too far on the Sovereign's Preroga- 
tive ; of which every loyal and dutiful Sub- 
ject will be more than commonly tender. 
No Prince ever exerciſed it with ſuch Le- 
nity and Caution, or ever was more ſcrupu- 
louſly attentive to the Preſervation of pu le 
Freedom. 


70 


1 

To open the Channel of Parliamentary In- 
ſtruction therefore, without treſpaſſing on 
the royal Prerogative, or violating the ſub- 
fiſting Unanimity, and thereby eſtabliſh the 
| moſt efficacious Method of conducting a 
"Treaty of Peace, is the Deſign of the pre- 
-ſent Treatiſe, vo, 
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To accompliſh this great and deſirable 
-End, you, Sir, may be the noble Inſtrument. 
As the moſt effectual Means to attain it, it 
depends upon you, to diſpoſe our Patriot So- 
vereign graciouſly to conſult with his faithful 
and affectionate Parliament at this important 
Criſis, with regard to the Terms of the en- 
ſuing Negociation. % ban, 


The Parliament is aptly ſtiled the King's 
_ . Grand Council. Who ſo ft, under the Royal 
Favour; for debating about the Terms of 
Peace, as they who have ſo chearfully and 
generouſly voted ſuch large Supplies for pro- 
ſecuting the War? — Supplies, indeed, which 
were not granted in vain, ſince they have 


been moſt profitably and gloriouſly applied. 


Such a Condeſcenſion in the Crown, would 
endear his Majeſty's Memory to the lateſt 
Poſterity, and do farther Honour, Sir, to 
your Adminiſtration. It would be the 

brighteſt Circumſtance in the ſhining An- 
nals of theſe Times. It would argue that 
kind Confidence in the Wiſdom and Affec- 
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tion of Parliament, which alone, in a Go- 
vernment conſtituted like-ours, can make a 
King happy, and the Nation proſperous. A 
firm Union between the King and People, 
under a free Conſtitution, adds greater 
Strength and Security to a Kingdom, than 
all the Fleets and Armies which a Trea- 
ſury can purchaſe. 


The Unanimity which now happily ſub- 
ſiſts in Parliament, ſeems to invite ſuch Con- 
fidence. The Rectitude of the Meaſures 
which have been purſued; and the unpa- 
ralelled Succeſs with which they have been 

_crowned, has conciliated all diſintereſted 
Minds, and even forced Faction to diſſemble 
Conformity. 


Such a Diſpoſition affords the faireſt Op- 
portunity of reviving. a Practice which is 
conſonant to Reaſon, and, as I: hope to 
ſhew, agreeable to the Conſtitution, 


The Letter-writer himſelf obſerves, that 
ce the wiſeſt Meaſures have been pointed out in 
the Courſe of Parliamentary Debate; and that 

Members of either Houſe, perhaps thoſe leaſt 
conſulted by Government, have frequently 

been earlieſt in ſuggeſting ſuch Plans of Po- 
licy, as Government itſelf has been glad to 

adopt. rx 
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Shall then the Benefit of ſuch public De- 
liberation be loſt, on ſo important an Occa- 
fion? What Subject more fintereſting can 
engage the Attention of Parliament? Shall 
the Repreſentatives of the: Nation be ſum- 
moned together to furniſh the Means of Vic- 
tory, and ſhall not they be conſulted about 
the Diſpoſal of the Fruits of Conqueſt ? 


Can any valid Reaſon be aſſigned, why a 
Treaty of Peace ſhould not be debated as 
well as an Act of Parliament? Perhaps all 
the Statutes combined, which have paſſed 
this Seſſion, are not of half the Conſequence 
to the Honour and Intereſt of the Kingdom, 
as the approaching Treaty. 


If the Scene of Negotiation is fixed at 
Home, and the Terms of the Treaty deli- 
berated upon in Parliament, ſuch Regula- 
tions will deter the Enemy from offering 

trifling and evaſive Propoſals and Objections. 


Should it be ſuppoſed, however, that ſuch 
a Method would protract the Negotiation, 
by Means of the various and lengthened De- 
bates which may ariſe on the Subject, it may 
be anſwered, that in a Conſideration of Peace, 
in our Circumſtances as Victors, the Delay 
cannot be dangerous. 


In Matters of War, and other Concerns 
which require Vigor and Diſpatch, or Se- 
C 2 CIECY, 
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crecy, it is juſt that the Sovereign, with 
whom the Executive Power 1s wiſely lodged, 
ſhould act of his own mere Motion, or by 
the Advice of his Privy Council. 


Great Bodies are not proper to deliberate 
about Affairs which require prompt Execu- 
tion. Before they can come to a Determi- 
nation, perhaps the critical Moment on which: 
Succeſs depends, is irretrievably loſt. 


But in important Caſes, the Reſult of 
which depend. more on mature Conſidera- 
tion, than on the Vigour of Execution, 
great Bodies are EF A moſt _—_ to 
hold Conſultation. 


Where all are intereſted, al ſhould 1 
conſulted; unleſs ſome impending Danger 
renders it hazardous to collect the Advice of 
many. In the Words of my Motto, 1 is 4 
moſt juſt Law, eſtabliſhed with the moſt provi- 
dent Circumſpection, that what concerns all 
Huld be approved by all. 


- This is agreeable likewiſe to the Policy of 
our German Forefathers, as appears from Ta- 
ertus. De minoribus Rebus PRINCIPES con- 
ſultant, De Majcribus OMnes. 


In time of Peace, their Princes were no 
more than great Judges: As may not only 
be gathered from the Hiſtorian above eited, 

but from Cæſar, who ſays, In Pace nullus 
6 com- 
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communis eff magiſtr atus, fed Principes regio- 


num ae pagonum inter ſuos jus dicunt, con- 
trover fiaſque minuunt, What related to na- 


tional 12 irs was debated in the great A(- 
ſembly. 


Perhaps no Subject ever coeds the At- 
tention of Parliament, fince the Revolution, 
of more Importance to the Honour and Wel- 


fare of this Kingdom, than the approaching 
Treaty. 


i 


Public ExpeRtation hangs upon it, and an- 
ticipates the Glory and Security which is to 
ariſe from it. Every one is ſenfible of our 
Power to do ourſelves Juſtice ; every one is. 
convinced of the Neceflity of exerting that- 
Power with Reſolution and Diſcretion. 


Under ſuch Circumſtances, why ſhould a 
Treaty be concluded in the Dark? Why 
ſhould not the Parliament be conſulted on a 
Tranſaction of ſuch uncommon Moment? 
The extraordinary Zeal and Attachment 
which has been deſervedly ſhewn to his Ma- 


jeſty's Perſon and Government, ſeems to me- 


rit ſuch Condeſcenſion; and the Unanimity 


and Wiſdom of Parliament, to deſerve ſuch 
Confidence. 


Happily, Sir, we are not now in the Con- 
dition we were at the Peace of Utrecht. It is 
not neceſſary for you to intrigue Under-hand 

with 
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with French Agents and French Spies. Nor 


would you ſubmit to ſuch baſe Modes of 
Negociation. 


It is not neceſſary for you, to Sean a 


Peace on any Conditions, in Order to ſecure 


yourſelf and Friends in Power, and defeat 
the Intereſt of an oppoſite Party, whoſe In- 
fluence depends on the Continuance of the 


War. 


Theſe, among others, were the Cauſes 
which produced that diſadvantageous and 
inglorious Treaty. The French knew the 
Perplexity in which the ſelfiſh Views of the 


Miniſters involved the Adminiſtration, and 


they prudently took Advantage of this Em- 
barraſſment. 


The Caſe now is widely different. The 


Unanimity which ſubſiſts ae all Orders 


of Men: The Wiſdom, Integrity, and Spi- 
rit of the Adminiſtration, deprive the Enemy 


of all Hopes of impoſing upon us by diſho- 


nourable and deluſive Terms. 


They know that it is not ſo much our In- 


tereſt, as theirs, to accelerate a Peace. It is 


our Buſineſs, they are ſenſible, to deliberate 
maturely on every Article, that the Expoſi- 


tion of the Treaty may not hereafter be left 
to the Interpretation of Commiſſaries. For 
Once 
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once we may make the imperious Enemy wait 
our Leiſure, 


If the Treaty is debated in Parliament, 
ſuch ſolemn Deliberation will not only give 
it additional Weight with our Enemies, but 
with all other intereſted Powers. 


Such a conſpicuous Proof of firm Confi- 
dence between a triumphant King and his 
victorious People, will cauſe all Europe to 


admire, dread, and reſpect the Britiſi Crown 
and Nation, 


It may be objected, perhaps, that in a De- 
bate of this Kind there will be a great Differ- 
ence of Opinions, and Diverſity of Propoſi- 
tions, which may tend to perplex the Negocia- 
tion. But probably ſuch Contrariety will ra- 


ther tend to remove Difficulty, than introduce 
Perplexity. 


Many, no Doubt, of ſanguine Expecta- 


tions, will be eager in inſiſting upon Terms 
of Parade and Vain Glory. But cooler Judg- 


ments will correct their Impetuoſity. 


The moſt rational Triumph after a Vic- 
tory, is Moderation. The Inſolence of Con- 
queſt debaſes the Merit of the Conqueror. 
It mortifies the Enemy's Pride more than a 


Revenge. 
It 


Defeat, and whets his Appetite for future 


( 

It tends likewiſe to inflame the Jealouſy 
and provoke the Animoſity of other Powers. 
Among States, as among -Individuals, the 
Arrogance of Superiority never fails to give 
Offence and create Enmity. 


But a moderate Uſe of ſuperior Power, on 
the other Hand, alleviates the Enemy's Suf- 
ferings, ſoftens his Diſgrace, and perhaps 
may reconcile him to his Fate : While, at 
the ſame time, it removes the envious and 
jealous Apprehenſions of other States, who 
may become Friends to the Victor, when 


they ſee him uſe the Prerogatives of Con- 


queſt with ſo much Lenity and Juſtice. 


Our Sovereign has afforded the World a 
ſignal Proof, that he not only knows how 
to conquer, but how to employ Victory to 
the noble Purpoſes of Juſtice and Humanity. 
Even in the giddy Hour of Triumph, his 
royal Breaſt ſwells with Compaſſion, and 
mourns the Effuſion of Chriſtian Blood. 
Forced into a War in his own Defence, 
victorious in all Parts of the Globe, he for- 


gives his Wrongs, forgets his Conqueſts, and 


graciouſly offers that Peace, which his Ene- 
mies dared not aw. e 
Something however is due to the Honour 
of the Nation. Reputation, in one Senſe, 
is Power: And it becomes us at leaſt to ef- 
. face 
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face thoſe Stains, which remain as ſo many 
Reproaches on our Character. | 


As the Enemy therefore at the Concluſion 
of the laſt Peace, compelled us to the de- 
grading Neceſſity of pledging Hoſtages of 
our Faith, it may be adviſeable to oblige 
them to make us Reparation in this Reſpect, 
by ſending two Noblemen of equal or ſupe- 
rior Rank, as Pledges of their faithful Per- 
formance of thoſe Conditions which may 
not admit of immediate Execution. 
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But obſtinately to inſiſt on Terms purely 
of Vain Glory, where the Vindication of our 
Honour, formerly injured in the ſame In- 
ſtance, does not juſtify our Pertinacity, is 
highly impolitick and unjuſt. Yet many, as 
I have obſerved, of warm Temperature, will 
be earneſt in recommending ſuch violent Ex- 
tremities, W 


Others, it may eaſily be foreſeen, ſwayed 
by private Intereſts and Attachments, will 
make their own partial Views the Foundation 
of their ſeveral Propoſitions and Objections. 


Some probably will argue with the Letter- 
Writer, that the Poſſeſſion of Guadalupe 
need not be made a neceſſary Condition of 
the Peace, as we have ſo many Sugar-Iflands 
of our own : And that Senegal and Goree are 
not of Conſequence enough to make us 
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Amends for the annual Mortality of our 
brave Countrymen to guard our W 
Coaſts. 


Others, on the W biaſſed by 8 
fite Intereſts, or prejudiced by different Pro- 
penſities, will confider the Retention of thoſe 
Places as the fire quibus non of Accommoda- 
tion. They may think, with Reſpect to 
Guadaloupe in particular, chat our Sugar Plan- 

tations being in too few Hands, the Extenſion 
of the Trade by the Poſſeſſion of Guadaloupe 
would be of general Benefit. 


But from this claſhing of various particu- 
lat Intereſts, and hom this Oppoſition. of 
Sentiment, your Diſcernment will better 
enable you to diſcover the general Intereſt, 
and to form your Concluſions accordingly. 


Lou, Sir, will probably have no Objec- 
tion to the Method which I have the Honour 
to propoſe of negociating a Peace in Parlia- 
ment. You will there have a public Op- 
portunity of diſplaying your Abilities in Ne- 
gociation, and. of convincing the World 
that your Skill in managing a Treaty, of 


Peace, is equal to your Spirit in conducting 
the GR 


By the Power of your Eloquence and the 
Solidity of your Arguments, you will be able 
to filence inexpedient Propoſitions, and to re- 
move groundleſs Objections. You will gain 
more 
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more Honour by ſuch public Deliberation, 
than you can hope to acquire by a Treaty 
managed in the Cabinet ; where your Coun- 
try will only fee the Reſult of your Judg- 


ment, without hearing the Reaſons of your 
Refolutions. | | 


Such a public Mode of Negociation, Sir, 


will moreover be the Means of preventing 


all future Murmurings and Diſcontent. It 
will fruſtrate the Deſigns of factious Enemies 
at Home, if there are any ſuch whom your 


Virtues have not reconciled, and utterly de- 
feat their Hopes of pretending Imperfections 
in the Treaty, as the Means to diſcredit your 


Negociation, and to remove you from a Poſt 


where you are ſo obnoxious to the Sons of 


Mammon and Corruption. 


Though by Extinction of Oppoſition there- 
fore, or through Tenderneſs for the Prerq- 
gative, the Channel of parliamentary In- 
ſtruction be cloſed on the Subject of the 
approaching Negociation, yet, when the Par- 
liament is required by his Majeſty to conſult 
on that Head, it will be opened for the moſt 
noble and liberal Purpoſes. Every one then 
may freely declare his Opinion, though, till 
then, it might not be decent in any one to 
anticipate what is the proper Object of royal 
Conſideration only. 

It may be thought however by ſome, that 
the Method propoſed is not ſtrictly conſtitu- 

S 2 tional. 


tional. To thoſe who are but little verſed in 
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ments * on the Subjects of Peace and War. 


(a) 


Antiquity, the Revival of antient Cuſtom may 
bear the Appearance of modern Innovation, 


I therefore beg Leave to enumerate ſome 
Inſtances where the Kings of England have 
condeſcended to conſult with their Parlia- 


Inſtances, Sir, which, though familiar to 
your Recollection, will, I am perſuaded, be 
new to many of my Readers. 


It would be caſy for me to trace this Prac- 
tice beyond the Ns orman Period, or even be- 
yond the Time of the Anglo Saxons : But 
ſuch an Inveſtigation might ſeem rather cal- 
colated for vain Parade than ſubſtantial Proof, 
I ſhall confine myſelf to ſuch Examples as 
occur ſince the Conqueſt. 


The firſt which I ſhall produce for this 
Purpoſe i is in the Time of King Jabn. There 
is the firſt Summons on Record to the Peers 
or Barons, Tracturi de Magnis & arduis Nego- 
fits.” The Particular Buſineſs was 1 7 a 
War of Defence againſt the French: And 
that he Commons were admitted at this 
Times Way be concluded from the following 


1 125 the word 88 here to ſignify the great 
AſemBy of the Nation; as it was formerly. called 
C: Confilium or Magnum Concilium. At what 
Time 13 took the preſent Model is ſtill a 

exata Otis, and foreign from my 2 BY 
| | rals 
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( 183 }) 
Ordinance : Proviſum eft aſſenſu Archiepiſco- 
forum, Comitum, Baronum, et OMNLUM F1- 
DELIUM Nos TRORUM ANGLIZ, quad novem 
milites par Angliam inveniend. decimarum, 
&c. | 


The next is in the 49th of g the 3d, 


when a Parliament was called to adviſe with 


the King pro Pact aſſecuranda & firmanda. 
Theſe are the Words of the Writ; and, 
where Advice is required, Conſultation muſt 
neceſſarily be admitted. f 


His Son, Edward the iſt, who for his 
Wiſdom was ſtiled the Engliſʒh Juſtinian, up- 


on hearing that the French King intended to 


invade Part of his Inheritance, ſummoned 
a Parliament, and in the Writ for that Pur- 
poſe inſerted thoſe admirable Words which 
I have choſen for my Motto “. 


His Son, Edward the 2d, aſſembled a Par- 
liament to adviſe ſuper diver/is negotiis ſtatum 
regni & expeditionem Guerre Scoliæ ſpectaliter 
tangentibus. In the 13th Year of his Reign 
a Parliament was, called to adviſe, ſuper ar- 
duts negotiis ſtatum Gaſconiæ tangentibus : And 
in the 16th, to conſult ad refr enandum Scoto- 
rum obſtinentiam & militiam. 


* Tt is obſervable that the Words of the Motto ſpeak 

of this Practice as a Law. But perhaps this is not a pro- 

per Time for inſiſting on the Revival of ſuch a Practice 
as a Rizht, | 


Edward 


it ( 24) 
nj Edward the zd, in the firſt Year of his 
Wt Reign, ſummoned a Parliament ſuper pre- 
(off | miſſis tractare & confilium impendere, before 
t | ue would rg upon. Peace or War with the 
'S Scotch King. 


| | In the fifth Year of his Reign, the Chan- 
S cellor declared to the Parliament the Cauſe 
| of their being aſſembled, which was to con- 
falt and reſolve, whether the King ſhould 
proceed with France for Recovery of his 
Seignories, by Alliance of Marriage, or by 
War? And whether he ſhould go over in 


Perſon or not, to ſuppreſs the Diſobedience 
of the Ti? 


In the 13th Year, the Parliament is 100. 
ſembled to adviſe de expeditione Guerre in 


ö | piuartibus tranſmarinis; and Ordinances were 
1 made for Proviſion of Ships, for arraying 
1 of Men for the Marches, and for Defence 


1 of the Iſle of Jerſey, appointing ſuch in the 
W | Record, as they conceived moſt proper for the 


1 Employment to which they were deſtined. 


1 In the 17th, it was declared to the Peers 
| and Commons, that, by their Aſſents, the 
King had undertaken the War in France, 
bf: and that a Truce was offered by Mediation 
11 of the Pope, which the Sovereign forbore to 
| accept without their good Allowance. The 
| | Lords therefore confolind apart, and the 

Om- 


13 

Commons returned an Anſwer by Sir Jillian 

Fuſſel, that they approved of the Truce and 

of the Pope's Mediation; and farther, that 
it was their Advice and Deſire that the Quar- 


rel might be compoſed. 


The Pope $ Undertaking-proving fovitleſs, 
2nd Delays being of Advantage to the French, 
the Kine aſſembled the Parliament: the Year 
following, at which Time the Peers and 
Commons, after many Days Conſultation, 


reſolve to end the Conteſt, either by offering 


Battle or propoſing Peace, and no more to 
ray on the Mediation of his Holineſs. 


1n the 21ſt Year, Chief Juſtice Thorpe de- 
hcl to the Parliament that the French War 
firſt began by their Advice, that the Truce 
was afterwards accepted by their Aſſent, and 


that being now expired, it was the King's 


Pleaſure to have their Council. i in the farther 


Proſecution of the War, The Commons 


being commanded, Q ils ſe deveroyent trait 
enſemble & ſe qu il enſenterotent monſtrer au 
roy & au gravitur de ſon. Confilio. 


In the 2 5th, a Parliament was. ſummoned 
to adviſe the King with Relation to the French 


Concerns: And for more quick Diſpatch, his 
Majeſty ordered the Commons to elect? Taven- 


ty-four or Thirty. of their Houſe: to akut 
with the Lords. | 


In 


In the 27th, a Parliament was aſſembled 
to conſult concerning the Proſecution of the 
| French War, when honourable Peace could N 
1 not be obtained; but the Vear following a 1 
. Truce being offered, the King refuſed to ac- : 
1 cept the Propoſal, until be h bad the Conſent of 
(8/8 the Peers a Commons ; which they . — fo 
Wt him by public Inſtrument in Parliament ce 
i the Pope's Notary. 


1n the 36th Year, he called a Parliament 

to conſult whether he ſhould declare War 

q againſt the King of Scots, or conclude Peace 
1 ? with him. 


218 In the 7th Year of Richard the ad, the 
! Commons were.commanded to conſult upon 
[ | View of Articles of Peace with the FRENCH, 
1 4 whether War or . ſuch an Accommodation 
1 ſhould be accepted. They modeſtly excuſe 
1 themſelves as too weak to adviſe in ſuch 
ni weighty Affairs. But being charged again 
8. as they tendered the Honour and Right of 
f the King, they made this Anſwer ; Quils in- 
38 tendent que aucunes fermes & terres que meſme 
8 leur Liege auroit oil pur ceſt accord in Guien, 
1 i ſerront tenu dobt Roy Francois par homage 
1 & ſervice, mais ne per ſont uny que leur dit Liege 


[Wy vorrott aſſenter trope legierement de temer dicens 
1 Francois per tiel eue la Ville de Calls & 
11 aultres terres cqaqui ſes des Francoiſe per les- 
1 Preneve verroit la comen en fe facſt fait, fs au- 
(| ; . 7 3 as trement 
| 4; 
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8 
trement lour perroit bien faire, giving their 
Opinions rather for Peace than War. 


In the 13th of Richard the 2d, the Truce 
with France being 58 the Parliament 


was ſummoned to adviſe upor what Conditions 
it. ſhould be renewed. 


In the Year following a Parliament was 
called, and the King aſked Advice of the 
Lords and Commons concerning the War 
with Scotland, and would not, without their 


Counſels, conclude a final Peace with France. 


In the 17th Year, the King called a Par- 
liament to conſult about the Treaty of Peace 
with France, and the Commons, being 
charged upon their Faith and Allegiance, ad- 
viſed that Homage might be made for Guien, 
an Appendage of the French Crown, ſo as 
not to include other Parts of the Exgliſb 
Conqueſt, 


Henry the 4th conſulted with his Parlia- 
ment on the ſame Subjects: Particularly in 
the tenth Year of his Reign, when the Par- 
liament was commanded to give their Advice 
about the Truce with Scotland, and the Pre- 
parations againſt the Malice of the French. 


His Son, in the firſt Year of his Reign, 
adviſed with his Parliament how to ſuccour 


his Allies and reſtrain his Enemies; and for 


E this 
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this Purpoſe there was a ſecret Committee of 


the Commons appointed to confer with the 
Lords. | 


Two Years afterwards Peace being offered 
by the French King, and the King of the 
Romans being arrived to conclude the Buſi- 
nels, the King refuſed to come to any Deter- 
mination, before he bad the Advice and Aſſent 
of the Lords and Commons, which the Chan- 
cellor declared to be the End of the Meeting. 


In the fourth and fifth Years, no Peace 
being concluded with France, he ſummoned 
the Parliament to conſult about a War; and 
concluded a Treaty of Amity with Sigi 
mund King of the Romans, by Allowance of 
the three Eſtates; and the Articles were en- 
tered upon the Journal Rolls. 


In the eleventh Year, the T; reaty with 
France was peruſed and ratified by the Pre- 
lates, Næbles, and Commons of the Kingdom: 


His Son, in the ſecond Year of his Reign, 
adviſed with the Lords and Commons about 
preſerving the Peace with France: And in 


the third Year, they were called together to 


adwvife upon, and conſent to, a new Article in 
the League with Scotland. 


The like Inſtances may be found in the 
Reign of Edward IV. and others. Even 
that deſpotic Monarch, Henry VIII. conde- 
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(29) 
ſcended to adviſe with his Parliament on 
ſuch and other weighty Matters *. 


It muſt be confefled, however, that in his 
Time, but more eſpecially in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Practice of adviſing 
with Parliament on theſe important Points 
began to decline, and the Cuſtom of refer- 
ring ſuch Conſiderations to a miniſterial 
Junto, gradually took place. 


We all know in what a lofty. Tone her 
Majeſty uſed ſometimes to addreſs her Par- 
liament, forbidding them t meddle auth high 
Concerns of State. But though, in Words, 
ſhe prohibited them from ſuch Conſultation, 


yet, in fact, ſhe now and then permitted 


them to give, nay, ſolicited, their Advice. 


Her Succeſſor, James I. obſtinately tena- 
cious of Prerogative, and more jealous of his 
own Parliament than of foreign Powers, 
took all Opportunities of reſtraining the Free- 


dom of Debate by his proverbial Check, 


Ne ſutor ultra crepidam. 


Parliaments now began to loſe their Dig- 
nity. They were no longer conſidered as 
Channels for Inſtruction, but as Mines: for 


* For Inſtances where our Kings conſulted with 
Parliaments on other weighty Matters beſides War and 
Peace, ſee the great Antiquary Sir Robert Cotton. 
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Wealth: Miniſters did not dive there for 
Advice, but dig for Ore, | 


His unhappy Son and Succeſſor, Charles 1, 
was tempted to purſue the ſame unconſtitution- 
al Syſtem of Policy, and attempted to govern 
wholly by miniſterial Influence. 


But the Parliament, weary and aſhamed 
of their own Inſignificance, reſolved to aſſert 
their Importance, and, without being con- 
ſulted, took the Liberty of remonſtrating. 
The calamitous Effects which theſe Remon- 
ſtrances produced, are ſo well known, that I 
may ſpare myſelf the Trouble and Mortifi- 
cation of repeating the melancholy Detail, 


Some time before, and after, the cruel and 
unparalleled Execution of that unfortunate 
Prince, Parliaments, if they may be ſo called, 
were one Hour every thing, and the next 
nothing. A deplorable Succeſſion of Anar- 
chy, Oligarchy, Stratocracy, and Tyranny 
alternately tore the Conſtitution and diſtract- 
ed the Kingdom. | 


At the Reſtoration, Parliaments once 
more recovered their antient Form, but did 
not regain their wonted Influence. An in- 

dolent and voluptuous Monarch, bound by 
Obligations on one Hand, and diverted by 
Purſuits of Pleaſure on the other, reſigned 
all his Concerns to the Direction of 2 1 

SW. 
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few. In what Manner the Buſineſs of State 
was conducted during this Reign by a pri- 


vate Junto, we need only conſult Clarenaun 
and other Writers. 


o 


His bigotted Brother and Succeſſor, 
James II. juſtly provoked the Parliament 
once again to aſſert their Authority. To 


their memorable and glorious Struggle in the 


Cauſe of Freedom, we owe the happy Rre-. 


VOLUTION, which may be conſidered as the 
Araof Britiſh Liberty, though, alas! at the 
ſame time the Epoch of Corruption. 


At that Time our valuable Rights werE 
confirmed, and the Subject's Paſſage to the 
Throne declared legal. But they were no 
ſooner granted, than fome were ſecretly pur- 
chaſed, and others artfully eluded, 


A Fund of Venality was eftabliſhed; which 
made it unneceflary for Miniſters to adviſe 
with Parliaments, to whom they had the 
Means of dictating. Our Liberties were 
mouldering in Fact, while they were ſtill 
ireſh upon Record, 


You, Sir, have been witneſs to the Arts 
of Corruption. It is many Years ſince your 
vouthful Ardour firſt contributed to check 
its Progreſs and defeat its Defigns. 


You have happily ſurvived to fill a Poſt 
in the Adminiſtration, where you have an 


O ppor- 
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Opportunity of enforcing by your Practice, 


thoſe Principles which you then fo nobly 
urged and ſupported. 


You have made ſuch ſpeedy Advances to 
this great End, as will do laſting Honour to 
your Adminiſtration. You have baniſhed 
Corruption, infuſed Vigour into our Coun- 
cils, eſtabliſhed Unanimity in Parliament, 
and retrieved the Honour of the Kingdom. 


Yet all is not done. It remains for you 
to reſtore that entire Confidence between the 
King and his Parliament, which antiently 
ſubſiſted when that auguſt Aſſembly was in 
reality the Grand Council of the Nation. 


I have been the more particular in pro- 
ducing Inſtances, where our Kings uſed for- 
merly, among other Subjects, to conſult with 
their Parliaments with reſpect to War and 
Peace, and in ſhewing how ſuch an amiable 
Confidence was at length interrupted, leſt 
the Method of Negociation which J propoſe, 
ſhould be thought innovating and uncon- 
ſtitutional. 


It is obſervable from the Examples I have 
above cited, that our wiſeſt and greateſt 
Princes have been moſt forward in adviſing 
with their Parliament; and we find that 
they abſolutely refuſed to conclude Treaties 
of Peace, till the Parliament, upon a View of 
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the Articles, had given their Advice and 
Conſent. 


It appears, indeed, from the Records, that 
the Commons, when called upon to adviſe 
concerning the Proſecution of a War, or to 
conſult whether War or Peace was moſt 
eligible, frequently declined intermedling 
with ſuch weighty Concerns, and witheld 
their Deliberations, till preſſed by their King's 
Command. 


The Reaſon of this Modeſty and Re- 
ſerve on theſe Occaſions, is obvious to 
every one of common Sagacity. We do not 
find however, that when called upon merely 
to deliberate upon the ſole Subject of Peace, 
that they ever made any ſuch modeſt Heſi- 
tations, The Reaſon no longer ſubſiſted. 


No Objection ſeems now to offer againſt 
reviving this antient and conſtitutional Cuſtom 
of adviſing with Parliament. Why ſhould 
leſs Diſtinction and Confidence be paid to 


that auguſt Aſſembly now than formerly? 


Rather why ſhould they not be honoured 
with higher Marks of Favour and Truſt ? 


Since the Revolution, the Column of pub- 


lic Freedom ſtands on a broader Baſis: And 


conſequently inſtead of requiring Diminu- 
tion, the Superſtructure will admit of En- 
largement. 


Par- 
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Parliaments, nevertheleſs, have too long 
ceaſed to be what they were at their origi- 
nal Inſtitution, and what they always ought 
to be, the Grand Council of the Nation. The 
Members of which. it is compoſed, have 
been too long conſidered rather as the Bankers, 
than the Counſellors of the Kingdom : And 
Miniſters have drawn upon {hem for Money, 
while they have taken Counſel of their own 


Pride and Intereſt. 


We can now, indeed, happily boaft of aMi- 
niſter, who acts upon more juſt and enlarged 
Principles. A fair Opportunity now preſents 
itlelt of reſtoring Parliaments to their antient, 
true, and reſpectable Condition. 


Shall the People who have fo chearfully 
and v:goroutly exerted themſelves in the Pro- 
ſecution of the War, be deemed not wor- 
thy ot being conſulted at the Concluſion of a 
Peace? 


Shall they who have purchaſed ſo many 


glorious Acquiiitions by their Blood and 
Treaſure, have the Mortification to find 


them difpoted of by a Treaty concluded in 
private? Shall the Articles be kept from | 
their Inſpection, till the Ratification of them 
has made it too late for them to offer Ob- 


jections and propoſe Amendments? Shall 


they who are chief Parties to the Negocia- 


tion, not be Privies to it? 


Such 


=—_ 
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Such a Proceeding might, at any time, be 
conſidered as unjuſt, unnatural, and repug- 
nant to the Idea of that Confidence, which 
ought ever to ſubſiſt between a King and 
a free People. 


But at ſuch a Criſis as this, it would a 
pear uncommonly hard and unkind. The 
preſent Parliament have ſhewn a moſt lau- 
dable Zeal and Attachment to his Majeſty's 
Perſon and Government ; they have pre- 
ſerved an Unanimity which has done them- 
ſelves no leſs Honour than their Country Ser- 
vice, and they have readily granted Supplies 
which even exceed Credibility. For theſe 
diſtinguiſhed Proofs of Loyalty, Wiſdom, 
and Generoſity, they undoubtedly merit a 
more than common Degree of Confidence. 


His Majeſty, who has been graciouſly 
pleaſed, in his Speech from the Throne, to 
expreſs his Satisfaction in the happy Union 
which has ſubſiſted among them, has now 
an Opportunity of rewarding their Merit, by 
calling Them to ſhare in thoſe councils to 
which their Forefathers were admitted: A 
Confidence to which they have the ſtrongeſt 
conſtitutional Claim, ſince, without their 
Advice, his Royal Predeceſſors refuſed to 
conclude Treaties of Peace, or any other im- 
portant Negociations. | 

F No 
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No Time can be more opportune for re- 
eſtabliſhing. this deſireable Intercoutſe and 
Confidence between the King and his Par- 
liament. They are in the moſt proper Diſ- 

ſition to conſult. No Party Animoſities 
will thwart their Debates, no diſaffected Op- 
poſition will perplex their Conſultations. 


The Matter of Debate likewiſe favours 
their Inter poſition. The approaching Treaty 
requires more Deliberation than Diſpatch. 
But ſhould Expedition be requiſite, we might - 
purſue the Example of our Anceſtors in ſuch. 
Caſes, and depute a ſelect Number of the 
Commons, Forty,. for Inſtance, (the Num- 
ber which conſtitutes a Houſe) to conſult 
with the Lords on the important Negociation 
which lies in Proſpect. 


But happily we can treat our Enemies as 
the Whig Miniſtry treated the Negotiators of 
the Peace of Utrecht &. We can make them 
ſtand at the Out-ſide-of the Cloſet, while 
we at our Leiſure determine their Fate within: 

And our Dehberations need not be ſecret. 

As no Obſtacle, therefore, in my humble 

Apprehenſion, oppoſes this Mode of Nego- 


* Had that Treaty, which, in ſome meaſure, laid 
the Foundation of the preſent War, been debated in 
Parliament, the Terms, in all probability, would not 
have been ſo equivocal, inglorious, and unprofitable. 


ciation, 
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- ciation, why ſhould not the approaching 
Treaty be conducted agreeably to the old and 

. conſtitutional Method? 


The Glory, Sir, of reviving this Practice, 

- which Tyranny firſt ſuſpended, and Corrup- 

tion "afterwards effaced, is reſerved for you. 

In a Government conſtituted like ours, much, 

almoſt every thing, depends on the Skill and 
Patriot Efforts of a Miniſter. 


As Treaties abſtracted from Neceſlity-do 
not bind States without ſome Degree of mo- 
ral Equity to enforce their Obſervance, ſo 

municipal Laws have no Weight in particu- 
lar Conſtitutions, unleſs public-ſpirited Prin- 
3 ciples in the executive and miniſterial Branch, 
XZ - co-operate with the legiſlative Authority. 
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Should a Miniſter prove void of national 
Zeal and Integrity, the Bill of Rigbis would 
be as obſolete as the greateſt part of Magna 
Cbarta. Paper and Parchment may be good 
Vouchers, but they are weak Guardians, of 
our Liberties. If we have no better Security, 
we may have Reaſon to exclaim with the Poet, 


Quid Leges fine Moribus van froficiun ? 

: 'F own, Sir, that I'am anxious to reſtore 

the Dignity and Authority of Parliament; 
8 | F 2 and 


3 


[| and I think the approaching Negociation a 
favourable Occaſion for reviving it. 


" You, who have ingenuouſly diſplayed your 
I Plan of Operations with ſuch engaging Frank- 
1 neſs and Integrity, during the Corte of the 

War, can have no Deſire of concluding a 
Peace in Privacy. 


he I, — 2 eres — 2 — 


You have throughout your whole Admi- 
niſtration conducted yourſelf with an Open- 
neſs and Sincerity, which has attached all 
diſintereſted Men to your Service. You have 

wiſely kept no Secrets, but where the Diſ- 
x covery of your Deſigns might put the Enemy 
i on their Guard, and thereby fruſtrate the 
„ Execution of your Schemes. 


i! I am thoroughly ſatisfied therefore of your 
lb Inclinations, to co-operate in any Propoſal 
for re-eſtabliſhing the Reputation and Power 
of Parliament on its original Foundation. 


But I need not ſpeak of my Perſuaſions, 
your Country is convinced of your Patriot 
Intentions. Your Fellow-Citizens gratefully 
unite in extolling your Probity, and admiring 
your Capacity, | 
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Perſuaded, therefore, of your ſincere In- 
clinations to promote the End which I have 
in 
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in View, ſhould you diſapprove.of the Pro- 
poſal, I ſhall think myſelf unhappy in hav- 
ing recommended indiſcreet Means. 


Yet pardon me, Sir, if at preſent I judge 
the Means to be as conducive to your, and 
the general Intereſt, as the End, I am con- 
vinced, is to your Inclinations. You ſeem to 
have leſs Proſpect of acquiring Reputation by 
a Treaty privately managed, than by one open- 
ly conducted. In the firſt Caſe. Envy and Ma- 
| lice will be forward to attribute its Merit to 
unknown Aſſiſtance, and its Imperfections to 
yourſelf : In the latter, you would publickly 
ſhare the Glory, and your Country would reap 
Honour and Advantage, by a Mode of Ne- 
gociation calculated to revive the Influence of 
Parliaments. 


As all Circumſtances, therefore, ſeem to 
favour, as every Conſideration ſeems to direct, 
the Revival of this antient and conſtitutional 
Method of proceeding, we may hope to ſee 
the Articles of the enſuing Treaty laid before 
Parliament, and debated by that auguſt Aſ- 
ſembly, before they are ratified by Plenipo- 
tentiaries. 


This will be no Invaſion of the Preroga- 
tive. The Power of denouncing War, and 
3 con- 
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will be more extenſive than is ali to be 
conceived. Europe, which has beheld the 
Power of our Arms with Amazement,: will 
view this Inſtance of the Freedom and Har- 


" concluding Peace, will ſtill remain with the 
Sovereign: And the Conſultation in Parlia- 


ment, being in conſequence of the King's Per- 
miſſion and Defire, will be a Matter of Grace, 


not of Right. 


The good Effect of this happy Confi dente, 


- mony of our Government with Admiration ; 


and will be deterred from attempting to diſ- 
turb a Kingdom ſo firmly united. 


Our gracious Sovereign s Inclinations to 
contribute every thing in his Power to pro- 
mote the Happineſs, and ſecure the Free- 
dom of his People, are well known. It de- 
pends upon you, Sir, if you approve of the 


Propoſal, to point out the projected Means, 


which, among others, lead to this deſirable 
End. | | b 


By your Endeavours, we hope to. ſee the 
Work of Reformation compleated. The re- 
ſtoring the Dignity of Parliament, the Inde- 
pendance of the Conſtitution, the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of Oeconomy, and the Revival of Mo- 
ral Virtue, are Bleſſings expected at your 
| Hands. 


(' 41. ) 
Hands. The Public Hopes reſt upon you. 
Si Tu deſeris, actum eſt ! | 


Before I conclude, permit me to take No- 
tice of the Letter-writer's judicious and ſpi- 
rited Repreſentation, of the Dangers to which 
our Conſtitution is expoſed at Home,—Dan- 
gers which he deſcribes with ſuch real Con- 
cern, and paints in ſuch ſtrong Colours, as 
at once do Honour to the Author's Zeal and 
Abilities. 

His Reflections, in theſe reſpects, ſeem to 
merit moſt ſerious Conſideration. His Ap- 
prehenſions in particular of the Miſchiefs 
which may ariſe from too numerous a Stand- 


ing Army in time of Peace, appear to be too 
juſtly founded. 


« J lament,” ſays this animated Writer, 
te to ſee the Sentiments of the Nation ſo 
amazingly reconciled to the Proſpect of hav- 
ing a far more numerous Body of regular 
Troops kept up, after the Peace, than any 
true Lover of his Country, in former Times, 
thought could -be- allowed, without endan- 
gering the Conſtitution.” 


Undoubtedly the preſent extravagant Fond- 
neſs for military Eſtabliſnments of every Kind, 
muſt alarm all true Lovers of their Country, 


Who 


| ( 42 ) 


who are capable of extending their Thoughts 
to Conſequences, | 


You may remember, Sir, when our Pa- 
triots, about the Years 1737 and 1738, were 
ſo jealous of military Power, that they would 


| ſcarce endure the Beat of a Drum within 


hearing of the Metropolis. Now they ſee, 
without Concern, our Palaces converted into 
Barracks; and are become ſo fond of Soldiers 
that they would even quarter them in their 


dwelling Houſes. 


In all free States, where the Paſſions have 
their full Scope, the Public are generally ex- 


travagant in their Attachments, or violent in 


their Averſions. 


All ſuch Exceſſes, however, are every way 
to be dreaded: And I wiſh, that, when the 
Concluſion of a Peace has made our military 
Gentlemen no longer of immediate Service, 
an ungrateful Averſion may not take Place of 
this immoderate Fondnels, 


In the View of ſober Conſideration, we 
ought, in time of Peace, to look upon Sol- 
diers as Men who, though immediately bur- 
thenſome and unſerviceable, have been, and 
may hereafter be, uſeful: And in time of 
War, as Men who, though of prefent Uti- 


lity, 
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(643) 
lity, have been, and may hereafter be, trou- 
bleſome and dangerous. Bag - 327 


To conſider them in this Light, will teach 
us Gratitude towards them for their paſt Ser- 
vices, and learn us Caution to guard againſt 
the Dangers with which their Power may 
threaten us hereafter. 


It will require all your Skill and Attention, 
Sir, how to diſpoſe of the redundant military 


== Force, on the Concluſion of a Peace. Some- 


thing may be thought due to a Number of 
brave Men, who have ſo gloriouſly ventured 
their Lives in the Service of their Country : 
Some Proviſion ſhould be thought of, that 
they may not be under a Neceſſity of prowl- 
ing about, to the Terror, and perhaps to the 
Detriment, of their Fellow- Citizens. 


Something likewiſe is due to the Safety of 
the Nation. At all Events, the preſent mi- 
litary Propenſity, againſt which the Letter- 
writer ſo juſtly inveighs, ought to be 
checked. | 


It is at the Time when over zealous Fools 
ridicule Caution, and call it Miſtruſt, that 


Miſchiefs imperceptibly ſteal upon the Con- 
ſtitution. . 
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-Dur - beſt and moſt SE Princes and 
Miniſters have generally laid the Foundation 
of thoſe Misfortunes, which were fatallß 
experienced at ſucceeding Periods, 1 
Succeſſors, being inveſted with the ſame 
Power without the ſame good egg 15 
changed that Confidence into a Curſe, whic 
in the Hands of their Predeceſſors was a 
Bleſſing to the Nation. It is in this Re- 
ſpect alone, that we have any thing to, fear 
from his Majeſty, or his Miniſters, | 


I ſpeak thus freely, without any. Appre- 
henſion. of giving Offence. . I ſpeak a 
King who does not wich to extend the Pre- 
rogative : I ſpeak to a Miuiſter, who co- 


vets no Power inconſiſtent with the Conſti- : 
tation. | 


Il With ſuch Diſpoſitions therefore in his 
| Majeſty and his 80 what ſhould prevent 
Parliaments from being reſtored to their for- 
mer Influence and Importance? We ma 

be aflured that no ſubordinate Authority 


will be truly reſpectable, while that i is d 
in light Eſteem, 


Should Parliaments ever be again, 1 
we n they have dees, Machines moved 
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by ſecret miniſterial Springs; ſhould they 
aſſemble tutored before- hand, and repeat 
the Leſſon of Servility, or with mute Sub- 
miſſion ſtoop to be counted, on a Diviſion, 
among the Herd of Venality; ſhould they, 
who are ſummoned together to decide on 
the important Points of religious, moral and 
political - Duties, know no other God than 
Mammon, no other Virtue than Pliability, 
no other Policy than Self-Intereſt ; ſhould 
they be the Creatures of thoſe over whom 
they ſhould ſuperintend, and be worſe than 
Cyphers in the Service of their Conſtituents ; 
ſhould they wantonly, indolently, orcorrupt- 
ly vote away the Treaſure of the Kingdom, 
without making any Inquiry into the Appli- 
cation; ſhould they be conſidered as the 
Purſebearers of their Conſtituents, rather 
than as the grand Counſellors of the State— — 
How would their Dignity be impaired? How 
would the Honour and Welfare of the Na- 
tion be endangered ? | 


Where public Virtue is wanting, all na- 


tional Succeſs is only tranſitory. It is like a 
rich Legacy to a Spendthrift ; it ſerves to 
amper Luxury, and accelerate his Ruin. 
othing but religious and moral Principles 
can enable us to ſecure the Advantages 
| _:. de 
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we have acquired, and enſure our Prof- 


perity. 


Theſe Principles cannot be expected to 
aQuate the People, where they do not ap- 
pear to influence the Parliament. It bey do 
not preſerve their Virtue and aſſert their Dig- 
nity, the Poople will copy their Manners, 
and become corrupt and abject. 


The late Revival of public Spirit, is a re- 
cent Proof of the powerful Effects of parli- 
amentary Influence. The Unanimity and pa- 
triat Zeal which that auguſt Body has ſhewn *! 
through the Courſe of the War, * diffuſed 
itſelf over Men of all Ranks and Denomi- 
nations. 4 

The Love of our Country, thank Heaven, 
is no longer an Object of Ridicule, but con- 
ſidered as a ſerious Duty: And Inſtances of 
public Generoſity, Benevolence and -Huma- 
nity daily multiply. = 


It is no Flattery, Sir, to pronounce you 
the chief Inſtrument of this happy Change. 
Would you have the Effects of your Admi- 
niſtration ſurvive your Power; would you 
complete the glorious Work of Reforma- | 
tion; would you be a Favourite of the wiſe | 


and 
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and good; would you have your Name live 
to future Ages, and be honoured in the 
Grave ;—Begin by ſupporting the Dignity, 
and reviving the true and original Uſe of 
Parliaments. 


Should they loſe their Importance, they 
will never long maintain their Independance. 
When they know that they are but Machines, 
they will naturally act mechanically. Such 
as they are, ſuch will be their Conſtituents : 


A For the far greater Part of Mankind a& by 
A- Imitation. May our Repreſentatives there- 
'n 


fore ever be ſenſible of their 1 And 
may Virtue become the Faſhion 


You, Sir, have contributed much to this 
2X defirable End. Yet much remains to be 
n, done. I am ſenſible of the Obſtructions 
which the Principles of ſome, and the Inte- 
reſt of others, will raiſe to check your Progreſs 
towards farther Reformation. I am not ſo 
little converſant with the World, as not to 
know that there are many ſecret Murmurers 
againſt you, who only wait for the ſlighteſt 
Opportunity of being loud in Oppoſition, 


But this is not all. The long Neglect and 
Ridicule of every ſerious Duty, and the 
avowed Maxim of governing by Corruption, 

has 
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has debaſed ſome of the nobleſt Minds, and 


(((48)) 


ſettled Habits of Depravity, which only 
Time and Perſeverance can conquer. Con- 
ſummata eſt infelicitas, ubi, que fuerunt vitia, 
mores ſunt. N 


Fet every thing is to be expected from 
your Prudence, Spirit, and Virtue. But I 
do not mean to write your Panegyrick. Let 
your future Conduct be your Elogium. 
That will ſpeak a Language which cannot 
lie : But the Pen of Adulation, Sir, is as 
current in the Service of a Szjanus as of a 


Sully. 


If what I have had the Honour to pro- 
poſe, ſhould be deemed in the leaſt Degree 
conducive to the great End of improving the 
Confidence between the King and his Parli- 
ament, and of giving additional Weight to 
that auguſt Body, I ſhall think myſelf happy 
in having ſuggeſted the Thought. 


It becomes me, however, Sir, to apologize to 
you. and to the Public, for theſe rude and 
aſty Sketches. But had I Power to command 
theGraces of Writing, my Eagerneſs to com- 
municate a Propoſal, which to me appeared 
ſo expedient, would have fruſtrated my En- 
deavours towards Improvement and Ele- 

gance. * 
I am 


( 49) 


T am more anxious of meriting the Diſ- 
tinction of a zealous Citizen, than ambitious 


of gaining Applauſe as a good Writer. 


I have the Honour to be, 
With real Reſpect, 
Sir, 


Your moſt obedient, 


And moſt humble Servant, 


The AUTHOR. 


FINIS. 


ERRATUM. 


Page 15, Line 2, for Pagonum, read Pagorum. 
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